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ONE MEMBERS ONE OF 


ANOTHER 


cathered here this morning 


EVERY 


rt or our country has its repre 


pal 


S tative and probably every continent. 


\lo eover Wwe doubtless represent the most 


iried conditions of body, mind and estate. 


Presumably most of us are enjoying the 


11) ] ? 
pbDundant 


health and spirits ot vigorous. 


re-Tree vouth: but some there are who 


borne down by anxiety, or grief and 


stress, some who are homesick, some who 
re under the shadow of disease or physi 


cal disability. 


Certain of us look out upon 
fe with eyes hopeful and unafraid, others 
re distrustful and solicitous. But just 

such is the great world of men and women 


With all our varied 


nd needs we are come together to worship 


everywhere. traits 
\lmighty God and to signalize by this 
sublic assemblage our common interests as 
members of a great university. It is surely 


Hitt 


ing that we give a moment’s thought 


to the privileges and obligations which 
these faets imply. 

Great universities have proved themselves 
to be among the most enduring of human 
nstitutions. Paris. Bologna. Oxford and 
Cambridge, to mention but a few, have 
seen governments rise and fall, dynasties 
come and go. revolution and eounter-revo 


ution sweep across the stave of the cen 


uries. Yale herself. born under a mor 
archy, has eome to her highest develop 
1Romans XII, 4. Matriculation address @ 


d in Woolsev Hall on Sundav. October 
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over-flattering opinion of himself 


i a 
has failed to gain one of the best gifts 
ch the college has to offer. 
St. aul further urges that every man 


te his own peculiar talents whatever 


these may be. And this again 1s particu 
rl relevant to the wise improvement of 

e opp ties of college life. Not only 
0 s studies, but also in one’s extra 

( iemie activities, 1t is to the advantage 
oth of the community and the individual 
that whatever native talents he possesses 


should be improved. The Apostle also coun 


kindly affeetion and fewthings are finer 
the spirit of brotherly love which so 
often grows up among a group of college 


men, few are more justly valued and cher- 
ished. His adviee that one be not slothful 
business sounds so familiar that we ree 


ovnize at onee that the writer had himself 


teacher by profession, and he 


puts the essence of the whole moral situa- 


on, whether in eollege or out, in his final 


nyunetion ‘‘he not overcome of evil, but 


overeome evil with good.’’ In other words. 


rtue, righteousness, is not a quiescent 


and passive affair. It is dynamic, aggres- 


sive,—a mastery over evil by _ positive, 
foreeful effort. 


As in 


tions, SO 1S 
the 


coneeption of 


almost all important human rela- 
relation to the college, 
the 


the problem, 


one ’s 
one’s 
for 


example one conceives his college life as a 


real crux of matter hes in 


whether 
series of events from which he is to gain 
all that he can of pleasure and profit, or 
whether he conceives it as an opportunity 
to play a man’s part in a complex human 
situation ealling for all kinds of capacity 
and affording innumerable chances to 
grow through the exercise of one’s powers, 
both physical and mental, and through the 
rendering of service to the institution and 
to one’s fellows. Never was it more imper- 


ative than today that one should be quite 


connected WIth a 





own thinking as to why he is 


his 


college, what he means 


on the one hand to bring to it and what 


» other hand he hopes to take irom 


Modern society has been for seven years 


undergoing the most tremendous l1dict 
me} which it has ever sustained, and 
whether it is to survive ln its previous 


be materially modified, or is t 


f . + 
LOriis, Is lo 


vo the way Or the civilizations ot antiquity 


is still uneertain. ‘The indictment has bi 


ostensibly directed against 1ts political and 


economic organization, but essentially it is 


the moral and religious 


al assault upon 


abrie of the social order. 


iT capitalism 


+ . 
LO! 


example, is the evil thing often alleged, 
it is evil primarily because men do not con 
one of an 


themselves as members 


celve 
other. If monarechical absolutism is an 
evil, it is so in the first instance because 


men possess1Ing the supreme power regard 


themselves and their interests as wholly 


; 


superior to the rank and file of mankind. 


If demoecratie forms of government have 


failed wholly to secure that increase of 
human happiness and justice which has 
often been so confidently predicted for 
them, it is in part at least because no form 
of government merely as such ean protect 
against the malfeasance of men whose put 
The univer 
sity community is in exactly the same eas 


intelligent 


poses are sinister and selfish. 
No matter how its organization 
how ingenious its devices, how generous its 
men and materials, it eannot 
full 


member of it is earnestly and unselfishly 


par 


resources in 


attain to its usefulness unless every 


devoted to the exeeution of his ow 
ticular part of the general task. 
This is a truth which is often forgottet 
and perhaps more often remembered only 
The failure of a Uni 


versity to realize its full possibilities is less 


to be disregarded. 


open to easy observation and definite meas 


ure than is the failure of some of our other 
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human institutions; but it is certainly a 
fact that only when all its component mem- 

rs devote their best energies to the pro- 
motion of its duties that it approximates 
the service which it ean and should render 
to mankind. 

The early collegiate communities, from 
which our universities have sprung, were 
made up of groups of students who came 
to listen to some particular teacher from 
whom they desired to learn. They hired 


| dismissed their own instruetors and 


came and went more or less as they pleased. 
In contemporary America the balance of 
iuthority as between students and teachers 
has been profoundly modified since those 
early times. But it still remains true that 
a college without students is a contradic- 
tion in terms and that we have a college 
only in name and not in fact where stu- 
dents are not gathered with the earnest 
purpose to learn. And what then are the 
privileges and obligations of students and 
faculties, respectively, in an institution like 
Yale An exhaustive list is obviously im- 
practicable on this occasion, but certain 
major considerations present themselves at 
onee. 

Students and teachers alike, we all enjoy 
here membership in one of the venerable 
foundations of learning hallowed by the 
finest traditions of high thinking, plain liv- 
ing and persistent industry. We owe to 
our forebears, then, the duty to maintain 
and pass on unspoiled this same great tra- 
dition. Essentially this is an obligation of 
loyalty, which properly conceived lies very 
near the foundations of human character. 
A blind loyalty even to unworthy leaders 
always has in it something heroic, always 
appeals to our sympathy and admiration. 
But loyalty which is intelligent and di- 
rected to noble causes stands at the very 


heart of morals and religion. 
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Yet we owe far more thar loyalty im the 
ordinary meaning of this term. Modern 
society is calling as never before in our 
lifetime for leadership, for men with 
vision and character, with trained intelli 
gence, with hope and eonfidence in the 
finer humanity that is to come. And where 
shall such men be sought, where shall they 
be bred, if not in our colleges and univer 
sities where are gathered all that history, 
and eivilization, and science, and art have 
to teach us of God and man and nature? 
The social order has been shaken to its very 
foundation the world over and particularly 
in Eastern and Central Europe. Stability 
and sobriety and reason will only slowly 
assert themselves again as a generation 
trained to honest thinking and courageous 
endeavor once more comes into command. 

To the young student just entering upon 
his college course there is offered as liter- 
ally never before an opportunity to train 
himself to play a crucial part in the world’s 
work. Social and political ideals are in 
ferment, moral and religious traditions are 
under unprecedented strain, commercial 
and industrial relations are experiencing 
almost revolutionary changes and more is 
to follow. Surely never has the eall for 
independent thinking and eourageous in- 
itiative been so loud and so insistent. To 
meet it successfully one must bring youth 
and vigor and a disciplined mind, with 
solid, well-formed character. These are 
gifts that the university ean give to those 
who earnestly seek and sincerely strive to 
To the sluggard and the loafer 
she nor any other university can give these 


achieve. 


powers which come only by self-exertion. 
As well hope to gain powerful muscles by 
idleness and inactivity as to secure mental 
grasp and intellectual strength by mental 
sloth and trifling intermittent effort 


Equally compelling is the obligation and 
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equally inspiring the opportunity for those 


of us who compose the faculties. To no 


veneration of college teachers was ever 
given such opportunity to train and send 
out men fitted to cope with a great human 
emergency. To no generation of youth has 
the world offered such prospect for service 
and mastery. The colleges are besieged by 
young men in numbers never before known. 


kindle in 


Interest, 


If we cannot them the fires of 


intelleetual cannot them 


inspire 
with high ideals and the hungry desire to 
do an able man’s part in the world, ean 
not train them to render the many services 
so sadly needed by mankind today, our 


failure is tragie indeed. Moreover, on us 
and on others like us devolves the parallel 
obligation to push forward the boundaries 
Many of the ills of 


humanity can be cured, if at all, only by 


of human knowledge. 


attaining new insight, by securing new 


methods of procedure, by gaining new 
tools, and these contributions must be the 
work of scholars and scientists and soldiers 
of Christ the world over. Nor is there any 
range of learning exempt from this obli- 
With 


splendid laboratories, our trained intelli- 


gation. our great libraries, our 
gences, we are justly expected to contribute 
to the forward march of humanity by new 
discoveries and new adjustments of man to 
man, and man to nature. If we do not 
sueceed, we shall have failed to return to 
society the investment made in us. 

No one ean look out with seeing eyes 
upon the world today and then survey such 
a group of men as are gathered here and 
not feel his pulses leap at the possibility 
of realizing for human benefit all this pent- 
up untrained energy that needs but discei- 
pline and direction to make it potent for 
the highest But to attain 


such results again implies a coordination of 


achievement. 


our efforts, involves team play, involves 





full recognition that in the words of the 
Apostle we are ‘‘members, one of an 
other.’’ A single hard-working student 


with powers of leadership may set the pace 
for an entire group, but unfortunately also 
one lazy student may corrupt a dozen of 
his comrades. One immoral lad may poiso1 
One 


a whole group of his mates. incom 


petent or shiftless instructor may wreck 
the work of an entire class, may change the 
whole intellectual development of his vie 
other hand, an 


tim. On the inspiring 


teacher may well raise the mental and 
moral tone of the whole college. 

Life in the college is often spoken of as 
cloistered, as remote from the world of real 
affairs, and so in a sense it is and should 
be; but it is none the less governed by the 
same essential principles of human nature 
and certain of these principles are repre 
sented in magnified form. In society at 
large it is theoretically true that the be 
havior of the individual inevitably affects 
the condition of the social group as a 
whole; but in the college this is in no sense 
merely the theoretical truth. It is the grim 
fact. 


ual tone of a college is literally and demon 


The moral, religious and intellect 


strably dependent upon the behavior of 
We are 


all indeed ‘‘members one of another.’’ 


each member of the institution. 


In confronting the new year with all its 
promise, it is incumbent upon us to face 
squarely the fact that however important 
our conduct may be for our own personal 
ends, it has also an inevitable, practical ef 
fect upon our fellows and upon the uni 
versity ; and this circumstance compels us, 
if we be not hopelessly frivolous and im 
moral, to give of our best. Let us hope that 
we may all be found worthy of this trust 
which has been confided to us. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELI 


UNIVERSITY 


YALE 
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OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION OF 
OUR FACULTY POSITIONS! 
Krom 1916 to 1920 | cooperated with 
ny groups in formulating a deseription 
tnell respective tasks. During the last 
ear I had hoped to help formulate oceu 
nal deseriptions ol several university 
nositions, but as a matter of fact have 
ide only a beginning and this has been 
fined to administrative positions. Dur 
» the present year, | hope that this work 
may be taken up at least informally by the 
embers of the faculty and that each man 
may formulate a deseription of his profes 
sional occupation. 
In beginning such a deseription, the most 
elpful method is to make a list of the 
types of activities that are performed dur 
the day, the week, the month and the 
vear and the amount of time devoted to 
each. There is a very great difference in 
the industry of different men but if you 
are an average man of our faeulty you 
will find that in your professional duties, 
you spend approximately 814 hours a day 
for 514 days a week during the academic 
vear. 
Of the time devoted to the various ae 
vities you are probably spending about 
20 per cent. in such miscellaneous activi 
ties as administration, professional read 
ng. addresses, editorial work, ete., ete. 
Of this 20 per cent., possibly one-half is 
in strictly administrative work, such as 
committee work, faculty meetings, serving 
s faeulty adviser, ete., the other half, in 
imerous professional activities differing 
so much from one individual to another 
no elassifieation for all our positions 
ould be sienifieant. 
In addition to this, 20 per cent. of your 


+ 


me spent in miscellaneous activities. vou 


ay 


e probably spending about 10 per eent. 
A paper read by the president of the Nort! 


versity at the first facultv meeting 


| Me é 
0 \ ! rie | ~ il resear ri} s 
( S ot elude Sul VISIO! ind lirectiol 
ol n research Work hat u nt bd no 
properly « illed the researeh work ¢ you! 
students but it does nelude he me you 
K having your researen iterial pub 
shed ! eorrectil prool wa I every 
ul y connected therewltl 
! iidition to the 0 per cent or youl! 
me spent on general professional activity 


red the 10 per eent. Oo persol al researen, 
e other (U per cent. of your time 1s spel t 


revular instruetion work. This ineludes 


pore parat on for the class pel ous the cor 


reeting of papers as well as the actual 
hours spent in the elassroom. 
Having made a list of your activities and 


the amount of time devoted to each your 
second problem is to estimate the relative 
values of all these activities with a view 
to putting less time on the least important 
and more time on the most important. 
You will undoubtedly find that most 
of your miscellaneous activities that were 


‘ 


spoken of as ‘‘administrative activ! 


ties’’ are essential rather than important. 
You will undoubtedly agree that it Is 
h 


Ties should be 


rhly desirable that some of these activi 
redueed, parti ularly those 
that are performed by faculty members in 
order that clerical hire may _ be saved. 
You may find, however, that some of them 
are sufficiently important to justify an in 


creased expel diture of your time. 


When vou consider the alue of your 
personal research, you will without any 
doubt regret that vou have not paid more 
attention to this phase of vour activities. 
Yo will cdisec er Tl ad stinetion wv i pro 
fessor is usually founded on suecessful re 
seare nat ! or ou faculty positions 

re selec | vo he basis of research 
pility ; +} t the most essen} al erede) tial 
S S 1 re hat promotions with 
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research accomplishments; that 


official 


the only 


record made by the university of 


the members of this faculty is the record 


of the publications of each member of the 


faculty; that the administrative officers 
scan this list from vear to vear to see 
which men are engaged in productive re 
search; that research is looked upon with 


that 


annually 80 of them secure results which 


favor by every one oft your associates: 


are published in 300 articles or books. 
You 


highly treasured professors who never un- 


may discover that we have a few 
dertake any form of productive research, 
but you will certainly discover that ali of 
your associates look with special approval 
upon the man of science after whose name 
star in the ‘‘ American 


there appears a 


Men of Seience’’ and upon the men in all 
departments who are esteemed by the men 
fields of 


in the methods, in the technique and in the 


in their own learning as leaders 


results of productive research. 
When 


portance of the 70 per cent. of your time 


you come to consider the im- 
which you spend on instruetion, you will 
find that this is not only the activity that 
consumes most of your time, but that it is 
also the most important of all your duties. 
You find the 


faculty speaking of function as 


members of 
this 


will certain 


though it were a necessary evil; as 


though positions in a_ university col- 


lece would be fine if it were not for 


the students. Such men are of course out 
of place and should be in an ageney in- 
tended for not for instrue- 


researeh and 


tion. They probably do not know that the 
research professorships which were pro- 
posed a decade ago have in the main proved 
that 


professorships that were begun have ceased 


a failure, and many of the research 


because the occupants produced less than 


when their duties ineluded a generous 


amount of instruction. 





ul ately, however. you will find that 


most members of our faculty regard their 
highest duty and greatest pleasure to be th: 
teaching of students. It this sense 
that Wendell Phillips stated ‘ 


the only 


was ll 
Edueation is 
interest 


worthy the deep, con- 


‘olling anxiety of the thoughtful mind.’’ 
s the conception Garfield had in mind 
‘“*‘Give me a be} eh: let Dr. 


end 


[ ask for no better University.’’ 


when he said 


Hopkins sit on one and me on the 
other and 

The real college professor is not the man 
is the man 


who doles out information, but 


who inspires his students with a love for 
learning as Napoleon inspired his soldiers 


with The 


study the value of the 70 per cent. of your 


military heroism. more you 
time which you devote to instruction, the 
more you will come to appreciate it and to 
wish you might change it from 70 per cent. 
to 80 per cent. of all your available ener 
ries, 

As a university professor you are at 
onee an executive, a scientist and an artist. 
You must be an executive to carry on suc 
administrative and miscel 


cessfully the 


laneous duties that consume 20 per cent. 
You must be a scientist to 
the 


sume 10 per cent. of your time. 


of your time. 


secure results in researches that con 
You must 
be an artist to inspire a love of learning in 
the students of your class room and to sue- 
the that 
Your 


duties as an executive are essential rather 


eeed in all instructional duties 


consume 70 per cent. of your time. 
than important. Your activities as a scien- 


tist are important rather than essential. 

Your achievements as an artist are at onee 

important and essential. 
Having the 


each class of activity, you 


considered importance of 


will, finally, be 


interested in studying how you have been, 


and may be training yourself for a 


are 


more suecessful accomplishment of these 


+ Ss. 
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You will discover in the miscellaneous 
activities consuming 20 per cent. of your 
time that you have had but little formal 
instruction and that the method of prepa- 
ration in most of these cases must be char- 
acterized as the haphazard method, the ap- 
prenticeship method or no method at all. 
It is to be hoped that improvement may be 
made here, but you will, I believe, come to 
feel that training for these items is of less 
significance than for the major activities 
of your position. 

For your personal research activities you 
have been well trained. You spent some 
years in a university and received your Ph. 
D. degree at the conclusion of this prelim- 
inary training. You are a member of a 
local society whose meetings are devoted 
mainly to research. The head of your de- 
partment is interested in every phase of 
research that you are carrying on and he 
vives you stimulating and helpful sugges- 
tions in every possible way. As you think 
over how your research work might be im- 
proved, you probably feel that the most 
essential improvements are in more ade- 
quate equipment, books and time. 

When you consider your preparation for 
instruction, unless you are a striking ex- 
ception, you will discover that you have 
worked on the theory that college teachers 
are born and not made. In addition to the 
mastery of your particular field of learn- 
ing, you have done little to make yourself 
a successful teacher. You have read but 
little on methods of instruction in your own 
field. You have taken no courses of in- 
struction on methods of teaching in your 
particular field and your actual method of 
instruction is largely an imitation of some 
of your successful teachers. The head of 
your department gives you meager advice 
on methods of instruction and rarely at- 
tends your class to discover points which 


might be strengthened. You would regard 


yourself more or less insulted if the dean 
of the college, the head of your department 
or a colleague should presume to give you 
assistance on methods of teaching. You 
would take it as a sign of lack of confi 
dence. 

When you discover this condition in 
your own case and that of your fellows, 
you may begin to wonder whether the sit 
uation is inevitable or whether it might 
be changed. Is it a lack of confidence to 
assume that a university instructor might 
improve his method of instruction? Does 
the possibility of improvement imply in 
ability and insufficient training? This 
question has been raised not only in uni 
versities, but in practically all fields of hu 
man endeavor. It was raised in the late 
World War in connection with the activi 
ties of the Generals of the United States 
Army. There, the consideration of the 
question led to systematic training for the 
generals. The best school of instruction 
| ever attended was the school at LeMans, 
France, in which every student was a gen 
eral. The half day I was privileged to at 
tend that school an English Colonel was 
in charge and about 25 of our generals 
were in attendance. Possibly every gen 
eral there was a graduate of West Point; 
certainly all of them had spent more than 
a decade in intensive study of military 
tactics and yet these generals regarded it 
a privilege to attend that school. The day 
I attended, the topic of instruction was on 
‘Tanks.’’ The instruction had nothing to 
do with what we might think of as the sub 
ject of ‘‘Tanks.’’ The one point in view 
was the presentation of tanks to produce 
the greatest effect on the Germans. 

I am convinced that the ‘‘General’s 
School’’ might well be duplicated at every 
school of this university and every other 
university. 

Last year in some of our American in 
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stitutions, a course on method of instrue- 


tion Was given which was open only to 


The 


said to 


members of the faculty. results of 


these experiments have been 


are 
most eneouraging., 


My plea at this time is that the mem- 


bers of this faculty shall attempt to review 
their various activities, to estimate their 
relative importance and to attempt to im- 
prove them. My chief plea, however, is 
that particular stress should be laid upon 
instruction ; that the heads of departments 
should offer greater assistance to the men 
of their department ; that groups of faculty 
members should hold eonfereneces and en- 
courage one another to take increased in- 
work; that men in 


terest in instruction 


‘‘one-man’’ departments should cooperate 
with men of other departments; that each 
several of his eol- 
that 


of several 


should invite 
attend his 


attend the 


man 


leagues to classes ; each 


man should classes 
of his colleagues. 

The value of a university is not to be 
measured by the number of great admin- 
istrators or even by the number of suc- 
cessful research scholars on the faculty. 
The truly great university is the one in 
which the administrative wisdom and the 
research skill of the members of the faculty 
are made effective by a personality and an 
ability so developed that they stimulate 
and inspire a love of learning in the stu- 
dents in the classroom. Money, buildings, 
equipment, campus, enrollment—all these 
things do not make a university great. 
There is only one thing that makes a uni- 
versity great and that is a great facuity. 
There is only that 
great and that is great ability to 


one thing makes a 


faculty 
train students. In all these particulars the 
faculty of Northwestern University is quite 
the equal of any faculty of which I am 
aware. Because you are so great, I have 
full confidence that you will become even 


AND 
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vreater and that you will be the most sig 
nificant single factor in making a reality 
the Greater Northwestern. 
W ALTER 


UNIVERSITY 


of our ideal 
DiLL Scorr 


NORTH WESTERN 


ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN CHINA 
II 


teaching level is necessary. It 


A NEW 
ean only be reached by making greater de 
the both 
The cood 


especially those which carry with 


mands on teacher, Chinese and 


foreign. really positions in 
China, 
them some executive responsibility, should 


Where returned 


students are wanted, as well as where it is 


be open to competition. 


advisable to employ a foreigner, such cen 
Association of 


the Institute 


tralized agencies as the 


American Universities, and 
of International Edueation, in cooperation 
with the 
Washington, might well be called into econ- 
sultation. The American University Union 
and the 


Chinese Edueational Mission in 


in Paris could be of assistance, 


Chinese Legations on the Continent and 


to be able to assist in 
On the 


in England ought 
the selection of proper candidates. 
other hand, positions should not be filled 
too rapidly with returned students, until 
more of the latter are willing to make the 
business of teaching their life work. At 
present, the returned student too often re- 
gards teaching as a straw which keeps him 
afloat until a 
chosen specialty ; and many of these young 


position is offered in his 
men who may be teaching something for 
which they are not at all prepared com- 
plain of the difficulty of the work and its 
lack of interest. It is this group which is 


entirely unwilling to receive instruction 


from departmental heads, and which re- 
things go wrong, 


sents interference when 


as they very often do. Chinese higher 
grade education, while largely in the hands 


of Chinese returned students, is not likely 
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to develop a **‘ Hochschulpadagogik’” suit- 
able to the needs of the country. In gen- 
eral. the returned students follow out the 
teaching methods of their alma mater. 
They often wish to give courses in which 
they themselves have taken good notes in 
America. regardless of the fact that these 
courses are entirely unsuited to the type 
of student, or the degree of advancement 


of the college in which they are teaching. 
They have suffered from the defects of the 
lecture system in their college courses in 
America, and wish to lecture to students 
who are too immature to take leetures in 
English; they have had their languages 
taught by the translation method, and 
adopt that method for the teaching of Eng- 
lish or Continental languages. In other 
words, the returned student is in need of 
normal training, and unless he gets it his 
teaching is bound to fall behind the best, 
which is the only thing which China, at 
the present time, should be paying for. 
There is need in every Chinese school for 
intelligent supervision by people of broad 
experience, of pedagogie insight, and of 
fine tact in dealing with earnest, but some- 
what headstrong, young colleagues. 

Fully as great care should be taken in 
selecting foreigners for these positions. 
There are two very distinet types of for- 
eigner teaching in China, outside the mis- 
sionary group. These types vary not so 
much in preparation, in reputation at 
home, in teaching ability, as in their atti- 
tude toward the Chinese. One group is 
deeply interested in the personality of the 
students; attempts to get in close touch 
with them, and tries to live a life of devo- 
tion to the educational cause of the Chi- 
nese people. The other group has no inter- 
est whatsoever in anything but the mere 
classroom activity, or, in some instances, 
in the salary involved. I remember with 


an ever-recurring feeling of anger. the 


stare with which a young English woman, 
the wife of a professor at the university of 

greeted our question as to whether 
she intended to learn Chinese, and her in 
dignant reply, ‘“‘Why, I never expect to 
meet any Chinese, why should | learn the 
language ?’’ Upon further inquiry, I found 
that she expected to have no social contact 
whatsoever with her husband's students; 
and I have known members of other univer- 
sity bodies, who never met their students 
socially, either at any gatherings of stu 
dents, or at any function to which the stu 
dents were invited by them. Such persons 
have not enough of the missionary spirit, 
and have no place in any teaching body, to 
say nothing of China, one of whose needs 
is humanizing contacts with people who 
show that other civilizations have their 
merits, and that there is a broad, human, 
social sympathy between all members of 
the race. 

But the Chinese institutions are not en 
tirely without blame in their selection; 
they do not scrutinize, through their rep 
resentatives, the suitability of the eandi 
date for the environment in which he is to 
live; they do not find out whether his wife 
will fit into Chinese conditions, and they 
make no provision for the expansion of his 
interests in the country, so that he may 
become a mediator between two civiliza 
tions, no matter what he teaches. <A for 


eigner, traveling through China, may find 


himself approached to teach in some gov 
ernment school, and there have been cases 
known in which calculating foreigners, 
with an eye to a soft berth, have wormed 
themselves into the good graces of some 
experienced educator, who has then found 
himself saddled with a pedagogical in 

cubus, whose long contract and excellent 
salary are a thorn in the flesh of the young 
Chinese, and a source of chagrin to the 


incompetent’s compatriots. There was a 
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very notorious case of this in a province 
otherwise well known for its progressive- 
ness, not long ago, and the results threat- 
ened to be very serious, though a fortunate 
constellation of events broke up the con- 
nection before any serious damage was 
done. If the educational agencies referred 
to a moment ago were called into consid- 
eration, far better results would be ob 
tained. It is to be hoped that the large 
number of foreigners now going to China, 
and the increasing number of exchange 
professors, will be able to make clear to 
the Chinese edueational employers that 
only the best is good enough for them, and 
will point the way toward getting that 
best from America; at least, China needs 
today foreigners who go there to teach, and 
have no ulterior motive, even though China 
today seems to be the goal at which many 
people are looking, who are attracted by 
the ‘‘soft snaps’’ the country seems to 
offer. 

Even if a high level in the teaching pro- 
fession is reached, and if the Chinese learn 
more and more the value of the specialist 
in edueation, the question of educational 
progress is by no means settled. I remem- 
ber once discussing this whole question 
with a very prominent Chinese educator of 
the most modern type; a seemingly simple 
reform had been suggested to him, and his 
refusal to-go on with it was blocking prog- 
ress. When this was frankly mentioned to 
him, the official in question said in effect, 
that foreigners do not realize that they are 
trained from early youth in practical mat- 
ters, in parliamentary forms; that their 
thinking is pragmatic; that they under- 
stand all the connotations that such a 
proposition implies, and understand them 
at once, because they are used to deal with 
matters of this sort in every-day life. 
‘*We Chinese,’’ he said, ‘‘on the other 


hand, having had no such experience, find 


the mere understanding of what is meant 
in such a question, a difficult problem, and 
before we are ready to apply it to local 
conditions, feel it neeessary to weigh it 
thoroughly.’’ This is an extremely im 
portant point: much of what seems reac 
tionary at first sight, in China, is not reac 
tionary at all; it is the lack of acquaintance 
with the background of an idea. This lack 
of acquaintance often amounts to absolute 
ignorance, and ignorance is timid, even 
where is shows a bold front. It is because 
of this fact that a group of well-trained 
foreigners, who have first-hand knowledge 
of edueational conditions in America, is 
still needed in China, and ean be of assist 
ance in even minute points in educational 
theory and practise. Dr. Dewey has given 
an impulse to the whole trend of Chinese 
educational thought. Educators like Pro 
fessor Paul Monroe will show the way to 
many new ideas, more technical in char 
acter than those which Dewey has been 
stressing; and it is to be hoped that the 
Chinese will eall more men of this caliber 
to strengthen the weaknesses in their sys 
tem. 

Reformers have to remember that, in 
governmental matters, China is still very 
patriarchal. This attitude is bound to be 
reflected in the schools. In the first place, 
the administration is caught between pres 
sure from above and from below. The rul 
ing body, which is frequently a very 
second-rate and underpaid bureaucracy, is 
often without understanding of actual con 
ditions; it, too, is timid because of ig- 
norance, and insists on blanket regulations, 
with the platooning of schools into commo 
forms. In this Japanese influence is ap- 
parent. It was openly said in Peking, last 
winter, that the reorganization of the Boxer 
Indemnity Institution was being blocked 
by some petty clerks in the Foreign Office, 
probably not from ill-will, but simply from 
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nability to understand the really vast im- 
plications that so international an institu- 
tion as Tsing Hua College has for both 
China and America. 

The student class, on the other hand, is 
isually in a very unstable equilibrium; it 
s today in a transition state. Earlier Chi- 
ese education was a matter of personali- 
ties; the teacher was the center, and loy- 
Ity and respect for him permeated the 
vhole of the student’s life. This is illus- 
ated, at the present time, when one hears 
every once in a while, of the death of some 
noted teacher of the Old School; one is 

iched at the devotion paid to his memory 
by his former students, by their efforts to 
tend his funeral, and by the tributes that 
are paid to him from all those who enjoyed 

s instruction. And even in the new 
order, one often hears a student say ‘‘I am 

student of Mr. So and So,’’ or, apolo- 
getically, “‘No; he is not a student of 
‘s.’’ In the new order, although the 
term ‘*‘Mother School,’’ which is the Chi- 
nese equivalent in English words, of 
‘‘Alma Mater,’’ is heard on the lips of 
every Chinese student, the devotion to the 
nstitution has not vet taken the place of 
the older loyalty. Student strikes for in- 
significant reasons are too frequent, and 
and are a terror to the Chinese adminis- 
trator, who may be foreed to resign 
through them, or who may receive severe 
censure because he can not control the stu- 
dent body; and the students feel that they 
have a right to exercise their judgment in 
a way that is quite unheard of in other 
countries. Some of the new freedom in 
political affairs in other countries has re- 
acted to strengthen this, and the school 
is still too much a means toward an end 
to develop loyalty to it for its own sake. 
Of course, the sentimental. sophomoric 


loyalty of some American college students 


is not desirable. especially where it is based 


upon some fal 


. 1 
intercollegiate athleties; bu there 18 a 


deeper loyalty which the Chinese need to 


develop, and which, if developed, would 
materially assist the ad st the 
roverning of the institutio: A clever but 
eynieal Chinese, himself ar ministrator 


characterized this by remarking tha 
old loyalty to individuals Is dy 
new lovalty to institutions has not vet been 
developed; and this is true. The Chinese 


Republie glitters before the eves of every 


I 
patriot, but deep in their hearts the Chi 
nese are still loyal to those with whom 
they eome into perso! al contact, whetner 
teacher, parent, military leader or foreign 


merchant. 

The stories told of the hostility 
student and teacher, under the old regime, 
will turn out to be stories of perso! al hos 
tilitv, and bear out entirely wha 
above. It was a struggle of individualities. 
If the student were dissatisfied he could 
dismiss his teacher, because he 
plover. One of the greatest causes of ad 
ministrative friction today is because the 
students still have a remnant of this old 
idea in their minds, and do not understand 
that the institution as an institution is 
represented by the teacher. Tl Is Was il 
lustrated from another angle, in a small 
administrative row which took p 
Chinese school some years ago, where a 
group of returned students rebelled against 
the head of a departme? t. and it was im 
possible to make them see that this head of 
the department, having been placed in that 
position by the institution, was a part of 
the institution, and that their comy laint 
was with the institution, and not with the 
individual. They had not developed the 
sense of the individual in his relation to 
an institution. 

Points like these show the difficulties 


twat 


under which adn His ations Col luct the 
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They also show why no admin- 


schools. 


anxious to turn over the con- 


istration ims 
trol of the body to the hands of the faculty, 
self rovernment meets 


and why student 


vith even greater opposition in China than 
self-covernment 


lack of 


to him 


in America. Student 
seems to the administrator to be a 
lovalty on the part oft the student 
as an individual, as well as the many other 
unpleasant things of a more general na- 
When the students press the admin 


the 


ture. 


istration, pressure is personal. It is 


frequently found that there is little sense 
of sacrifice to the interest of the instity 
tion, on the part of the students, and ad 
ministrations compromise with the stu- 
dents on personal grounds. The inside 
history of the strikes of 1919 and 1920 


prove t} is conclusively. It became ob ious 


that dickers were made which were to the 


interest of individuals, on both sides, and 


not to the patriotic cause, or for the good 


of the institution. An amusing ease which 


illustrates this and other traits of 


some 
Chinese psychology, took place in a mis- 
1920: About 


one week before the examinations the stu 


sion school near Peking, in 
dents decided that they wished to go out 
into the country and lecture the people on 
the patriotie 
When the teachers 


patriotic subjects, because of 
erisis then impending. 
remonstrated with them on the ground that 
this was not a suitable time for lecturing, 
the the 


traying their country; then the teachers 


students accused teachers of be- 
offered to close the school after the exam- 
inations, and go out with the students and 
leeture in common, but the students struck, 
anyway. This, however, was a missionary 
the the 


hands of an American principal, who is- 


school, in which control was in 
sued an ultimatum, got rid of some of the 
the 


smoothly, with no further friction. 


and school ran on 
The 


probably 


**patrioteers, ”’ 


Chinese administrator would 


have compromised. 
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The effeet of this the foreig 
teacher is to take from his hands, as a mem- 
ber of the 
chief funetion: 


W ithout 


euidance is impossible ; 


upon 


faculty, one of the faculty’s 


eontrol of the students. 


some measure of control, real 
and when this cor 


} 


trol is put into the hands of proctors who 


are responsible only to the head of the nb 
stitution, a split in funetior which 


Even the 


est proctor can not form the judgment of 


arises, 


s most unfortunate. most ho 


a group of edueators. whether Chinese or 
{ 


foreign. A 


minded 


dishonest or provinela 


work havoe with the 
The divi 


faculty and administration, which persists 


Mah Can 
morale of a_ school. 
(‘hinese schools. is one ot the 


-hroughout 


rreatest causes for friction. It is based 
upon the idea that the faculty should teach, 
and not bother with routine matters of dis 
cipline; but it has been my experience that 
wherever there has been a proctor, he has 
tended to usurp the functions of the deans 
or of the faculty, and to set up a little 


kinedom of his own within the larger 


bod) 
politie, which has, sooner or later brought 
about disaster. It is generally supposed 
that a foreigner ean not understand Chi 
nese psychology ; that he can not deal wit! 
many problems which arise, because of the 
lack of an adequate linguistic medium. But 
the fact is that 


loss of personal contact, in a loss of inti 


this dualism results in a 
maey, which, in some schools, is so marked 
that the faculty never meets the students 
in the classroom, and spends its 


itself. 


except 


entire leisure time for This ap 
plies not only to foreigners, but to Chinese 
as well. 

Upon foreigners such a system has a 
disastrous effect ; some chafe under it, and 
‘**ehuck’’ it, 
others lapse into a state of 


is killed, 


and ambition deadened, for life, while hard 


wear out their nerves; others 
and go home; 
initiative 


indifferenee, in which 


in some aspects in the Orient, is easy in 








; 
3 
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thers; one has none of the household 


erv which enslaves voung instructors 


America; one’s spare time can be given 
tv much to what one pleases, though 
margin @an rarely be devoted to re 

search. There are few files of journals, 
} 


| ood libraries are searce, Sociologieal. 


thnologieal, or linguistie research does not 
n the province of everyone, and for 
ere remains little but social activi 
terrupted by a little languid teach 
tennis or bridge and a lone afternoon 
tea fill the gap for many who at home 
ld work feverishly; men soon decide 
that they wish no epitaph from Kipling, 
ve the hustling of the East to some 
se. Of course, this is not universally 
but it is sufficiently often seen to be 
th remembering. 
rhe missionaries point a better way ; they 


he language, and ean use it. Their 


margin is occupied with the propagation of 


r faith, and many are also actually 

ne to the economic wealth of the cour 

DY their reforms. In other schools 
the teaching is in English, where no 


s allowed for a study of the vernacu 


| sa nothing of the vast complicated 
mass of literary forms, men must bring 
th them a great fund of information, a 


eat desire to grow in their subject, and 
will to work in spite of the elimate 
Phaacianism. 

Responsibility is ultimately with the em 
ploving body. It makes too few demands, 
both in its requirements for coming to 
China, in the ease of the foreigner, and in 
ts eall upon the real interest of its teach- 
ers. There are all degrees in this, of 
course, but, in general, the administrative 
offices are not getting the full output from 
their foreign teachers because they do not 
use them enough. Even in Government 
Schools it seems to me a knowledge of 


Chinese, with progressive examinations in 


‘ 
the language, should be required from the 
vounvgel rhe i } r) , responsibil ty 
snoutd be viven to the older and more ex 
4 , 
po ct more rigid specialization shoul 
in IISIS 1} ! | | voul er Cl est 
! l rl al « ISSeCS SHOU 1 iv nmsrtitutl Tol 
! n the last ve or so the Nationa 


leu t last am thy =4 . 
l ( ! en } ~ ? eabh , 

hie ® Px, { re ¢ ’ su 
| s ! nas b rN ’ t} ‘ 

i | | ? ~ 7 ’ ‘ 
I 1 ! more 
cS se Inst tions. up to tl 

7 rhe } ‘ | Ke rie l j ~ { ( ) 
pern nent } icle S } th I” ‘ ; 2 4 
? devoted to the nterest ¢ I rst 
t Who expe tO make I r lite-w 
Teac! and who are wil to re! 
at ti mSTITUTION } ques ar +} 
missionary stitutions have mmens 
i ! over The overnn rn? aaa! 


continuous, beeause the he of th chor 
aoes ho el piers SO requ I : 

rove ment etitnt } } ¢ rs . 
Ta ilty rroup wil | S hore } ‘ 
quainted with ne sit 1101 
thoroughly able to on pe co) 
nected with Phe s no 

nstitution of which this Is ul \ tl 
Chinese come and go almost at I] 
many schools they are under no contract 
ual ob] vation evel ( e! n out the eal 
and there ir’¢ ( SCS ! Vyhnicl 0 ~ ! ) 
In a @ive school n matnem ~ nas 
had five different teachers in one term, be 
cCaus the voung Cl ON ho Ss teacl 
ing it, happened te et a better positior 
elsewhere. The foreign teachers do not, of 
course, get up and leave i any such abrupt 


fashion; they have eontracts which hold 
them, more or less ror a number of veal ‘ 


but they have no tenure ol other - there 1s 
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no pension system, and practically no se- 
ity beyond the contract which they hap 
to hold. While they feel 
any particular sense of they 
the 


Chinese political life, some President may 


may not 
insecurity, 
never know when, in vicissitudes of 
be appointed ‘‘who knew not Joseph,’’ and 


who may be unwilling to recognize their 


long services by a renewal of the contract. 
What is more important is that younger 
recognizing this are afraid to stay 


China, 


home land, and 


men, 


too long in for fear of eutting off 


from the thus losing the 
chance to connect with a position in Amer- 
ica, if their contracts should not be re 
newed, They, therefore, do not bother to 


learn the language; get very little more 
than a tourist’s knowledge of the Chinese 
situation, and go back financially more or 
benefited, at the brief 


Those longer. or 


who come to China with more maturity and 


end of their 


less 


stay. men who remain 
experience, may find themselves, at the end 
of a ten-year’s stay in China, without a 
contract, and with many of their conneec- 
land 


They have not grown as thev 


tions, if not all, with the home 
severed. 
would have at home; they are not as well 
known as they might have been at home, 
and they would find it extremely difficult 
to make a place for themselves, should they 
return. What is more, they have devel- 
oped a pedagogy which makes them, at 
their age, more or less unsuited to teach 
their fellow-countrymen, and they have 
learned to live in Oriental fashion, which 
pretty much unfits them for life elsewhere. 
\'p to the present time, there have been 
but 


administrative body has shown itself at all 


very few cases in which the Chinese 
ungrateful for the services which have been 
rendered; but, with the inereasing eager- 
ness to make two Chinese live where one 
foreigner lived before, it is danger 
which may cost the country some of its 


really good assistants. 


AND 


SOCIETY 


It is unfortunate that foreigners reeei 
larger 


it is especially unfortunate when a you 


much salaries than do the Chinese 


and inexperienced foreigner, perhaps v 


a simple Bachelor ’s<degree, and no tral 


as a teacher, receives a larger salary thar 


+ 


a Chinese who has obtained the Doctorate 
it 1s doubly unfortunate when the Chines: 
are paid at a lower rate, and in depreciat 


currency. for such a state of affairs 
urally makes the young Chinese desirous 


themselves of the 
The Chinese politely 


of ridding expense ol 


foreign assistance. 


explain that the foreigners are guests, and 


must be treated better than the natives. 


is also true that it costs a foreig 


to live. standard for standard, than 


a Chinese. The eauses of this are too ob 


vious to need explanation; but they are 


sometimes forgotten by the Chinese. 


even takine these things into conside 


tion, the discrepancies, In many Cases, a! 
and equal pay for equal work 


though a Chinese 


too large, 
should he 


might prosper mightily on what is know 


viven, even 


as a ‘‘foreign salary.’’ If any concerted 


Chauvinistic movement to drive out f 


eigners from government schools, 

place, it will use this as one argument, and 
the argument will not be entirely specious, 
even when standards are raised. It is ge 
erally understood that the Union Medical 


College in Peking has adopted the broader 


plan of treating Chinese and Occidentals 


alike. 

In the matter of internal administration, 
there are several points which may possibly 
be worth touching upon: For example, de- 
partmental headships are practically un 
known; there is a definite policy of not 
allowing any one to be called a depart- 
so that the 


It foes so far. 


mental head, may be 


divided a la Autriche. 


power 


some instances, that men are expected to 
teach from books which they have not or 


Tie 


dered: that they have no eontrol of 
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‘riculum in the departments in which 
are teaching, and no say in the ap- 


ntment of competent assistants, who 


be able 


‘ational policy. 


to carry out a departmental 
It goes without saying, 


course. that in institutions like this no 


has the right to inspect and regulate 


‘such young subordinates as are 


in any given field This makes 


partmental continuity of policy impos- 


homines, tot modi,’’ with a 


, 


sé ot 


rorical that is often tragie for 


trained men were chosen 


result 
students. If 


partmental heads, and given definite 


| responsibilities, it would be a 
Chinese edueation. 
for elected de- 


the in- 


forward in 

not vet ripe 

rtmental chairmen, though by 
ise of a certain type of democratic or 
Chinese government schools, 

s may be expected to take place before 


other 
itl 


system is introduced. It is nee- 
ary that experienced men guide their 
iors, especially returned students, and 
departmental heads should work out 
lagogical problems, give normal train- 
courses for their subordinates, and be 
relieved of some of the routine teaching, 
so as to be in advance of their subjects. 
One of the things which most surprised 
the 


Lilippines, was the small number of teach- 


the Chinese Edueational Mission to 
teacher, and 
In the Old 


Chinese System the teacher knew the Chi- 


ine hours allotted to each 


the small sizes of the classes. 


nese classics by heart; he had learned 
them when he was a boy; had passed his 


examinations in them, and was hired be- 


eause of his ability, not so much in ex- 


pounding them, as in being able to set cer- 
tain selected essay topics upon them, and 
to correct the written essays from the point 
of view of their availability in the examina- 
tions which periodically were held to test 


the fitness of candidates for public office. 


AND SO¢ 


A teacher, if he were also a great scholar, 
would. besides this. be a learned commenta 


the classics, 


real 


*,in a philological way, upor 


many teachers were men otf 


erudition; but it was a type of 


which required no preparation 


work besides the actual meeting 


aay s 


the class, and whose only drudgery co 


in the reading outside of a certain 


sisted 


number of essavs per term. The classroom 


fenina 106 


technique consisted mainly of listening 


either individually or vive 


recitations, 


If the class were a good one, a class 


voce, 


room period might even occasionally be 


allotted for study, so 


practically no demands upon 


either for a progressive deve lopm« nt 


method or information; and there was 1 


competition to develop a better tech que 


Reminiscences of this idea still fill the 


minds of many Chinese educators They 


understand that for the returned 


} 
ao not 


student, an enormous amount of prepara 


IS necessary, because he Is Te iching ! 


tion 


what is a foreign language to him, even 


though he knows English exceedingly well. 
Administrative heads often do not realize 


that for the foreigner, there is a constant 


improvement in method and _ technique, 
upon which alone good teaching rests. If 
they have chosen the right teachers, they 
teach and 


a Chi ese School. 


cannot expect them to twenty 
thirty hours a week, in 
and arrive at any results. It is a common 
story to hear that teachers are teaching up 
as high as thirty hours a week, and no one 
seems to realize that the results must be 
simple routine and nothing else. 

In the old method, as the work was group 
work, as the tests were essays and the rote 
memory, it made little difference how many 
boys were in a class, and as the teacher in 
the early days was paid per individual, he 
naturally, was willing to accept large num 


bers; but, under the present system, whi 





IS based upon a whole 
ideational range quite outside the general 
mental province of the average Chinese boy, 
and in which not only the material of in 
struction, recelving 


that 


but the technique of 
student, 
I do not 


instruetion is new to the 


large classes are an impossibility . 
speak from experience because I have been 
sections almost 


fortunate in having my 


number, through the advanced 
Modern 


characterized 


ideal in 


policy toward Language work, 


which 


have controlled 


has generally those 
into see- 


But 


who the division 


in the school in which I teach. 


TIONS, 
I have known many teachers who are labor- 


ing under the disadvantage of trying to 


teach classes of thirty and forty slow 
speaking Chinese boys, who have to think 
out carefully everything they say, before 
they say it, with the result that sometimes a 
man has been ealled upon only once a week, 
In courses In whieh daily oral drill is es 
One ideal 


IS a 


sential to good work. which 


China needs to keep before it, fewer 
number of teaching hours for its teachers, 
and a fewer number of pupils per seetion. 

In the 


not the 


higher sehools of China there is 


excuse of poverty, political in- 
dunderheadedness, 


the 


fluence and = general 


which characterizes so much eduea- 


tional polities of American elementary 
schools, because the schools of which I am 
speaking are schools which are training ad- 
vaneed students for leadership. 
the 
Chinese pedagogical thinking, which has 
the 


schools overcrowding will take place for 


The only 


excuse is historical background of 


been indicated above. In primary 


some little time to come, until the normal 
schools function more widely in the ecoun- 


try, and send out that flood of cheap but 


devoted labor, which is at present needed 


to bring the lowest schools of China into 


touch with modern edueational ideas, and 


take the schools out of the régime of the 
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old elassieal studies. These lower schools 
are bound to be very poor for some time to 
come, but it is a question of educating 
all great masses of people on very litt! 
The best progress along this |] 


i . 
the Provine 


mol eV. 

made, I believe, in 
Shansi, where the governor gathers to 
thousand or so ot the 


her a primary 


school teachers—men who are of the inte 
lectual caliber to be content 


to $12.00 a 


with a salary 


month, which, for 


of $8.00 
certain type of Chinese, is, if not 


ease, at least not 


CCOnON 


actual starvation. 


these men he gives a certain period of 


mal training every so often, and sends the 
out to leaven the lump of the peasantry 


erood l 


of his Province, with extremely 


sults. Though it would be desirable 


sc] 


ideal 


obtainable: but. in 


like this to have small elasses ar 


1i00l1s 
desiderata are not 


the 


conditions, such 


1 
schools 


higher 


where men are being trained for mue 
more definite professional careers, there is 
no excuse for a econtinuanee of the slightest 


remnants of the Old System. 


GeoRGE H. DANTON 


EDUCATIONAL 
THE RESTRICTION OF 


} 


EVENTS 
CHILD LABOR 


THe latest attack upon the validity of legisla 


tion restricting child labor, as reported by the 
National Child Labor Committee, has 
decision in the Federal 
District of North 


James E. Boyd, 


been su 
tained by a Court ot 
the Western 
which Judge 
Federal Child 


The same judge two years ago held the Owen 


Carolina I 
held the ne 
unconstitutional. 


Labor Law 


Keating child labor law unconstitutional and 
his ruling in that case was upheld by the Su 
preme Court of the United States. 

The recent decision was rendered in the cas 
of the Vivian Spinning Mills of Cherrydale, 
North Carolina, which asked an order restrail 
ing J. W. Bailey, collector of internal revenue, 
from enforcing the act. The law imposed a 


Federal tax of ten per cent. on the annual net 





eorporation ¢€ mploy 
I 


actornes or can 


| held 


‘ 


irom viole 


on state | 
sentiment that child labor should be 
irbed and that this eurbing could prob 
hetter effected bv federal enae 
involved an amendment t 


then by the action of the individual 


THE MEMORIAL STADIUM AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PLANS are under way at the University of 


; + 


fornia for the erect 


‘ 


ion of a mammoth 
morial stadium, dedicated to the citizens of 


e state who gave their lives during the war. 
ELECTION OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL 
BOARD 


The stadium will adjoin the present south- 


corner of the campus. Tentative plans 


wr the structure, as designed by John Galen 


Howard, University Architect, provide for a 


seating capacity of 60,000. The site and plans 
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chool board. Thi 


v, a member of the 


action led 
Board of 
Committee of the 


pre > he 


Board Edueation a resolu 
‘ensure of the 


failed to 


superintendent. 
“Your 
probably an inad- 
Mr. MeAvoy. “On 


Condon 


resolution pass. 


state- 


o the teachers was 


replied, “it was 
tion of the teach- 


in the Times-Star, which 


emphasized the need for keeping polities out 
] 


e schools hy leetine 


candidates on 
he non-partisi ] , lected bv the citizen’ 
committee ire ie hers to vote tor 
This 


intention to 


these candidate nan tisan basis. 


action eonforms with the board’s 


; 


and eduea 


Mr. MeAvov’s re 
Whereas, 


keep politie ion separate.” 
read as follows: 
Enquirer, 
J. Condon is reported as 
at Hughes high 
the teachers 


solution 


morning ’s 


‘ iper 


president and ice presi 


for two other candidates 

approaching election, 
ot +t ia the nse of this board that 
‘ 


proper for 1 r for anv representative or 


influence 


iis position or 


with any acher or subordinate answerable to 


him or with any other voter to campaign for or 


to bring about the reelection of any 


present 
member of this board or of any other candidate 
for memb ip thereon; 

Resolved, fu ‘r, that the superintendent and 
instructed to notify all de 


business mana 


partment heads, and employees of this 


none of them will 


board to that effe = that 
be criticized or ye nalized in any wav on account 
of exercising his or her electoral privilege at the 
next and at all future elections in such manner 


as he or she may determine. 


THE DEAN OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Walters, for the 


and assistant 


RAYMOND past ten years 


registrar professor of English 
at Lehigh University, took up his work as dean 
of Swarthmore College on August 1. Besides 
having served on the staffs of 
papers (1907-1911), Dr. Walters is the author 


of books and magazine articles on educational 


several news- 


and musical subjects; as secretary of the 


AND 


SOCIETY 


[Vol. XIV. N 


Regi 


collegiate grade 


American Association of Collegiate 


study ol the 


he made a 
eminent engineers which attracted wide 


tion He was also a member of the execu 
committee of the Bach Choir of Bethlehem and 
managed for Mr. Charles M. Schwab the 


New York City 


Drinker, president 


tour 
the choir in 
Dr. Henry S. 


Lehigh 


eoneerts ot 
eme! 
made this statement: 
and I are fellow-alumr 


University 


far apart, as 
1871, 


School of Arts and Science in 1907 


School of Mines in 


in ie 


Lehigh in 1905, 


Walters well 


June, 


opinion of Mr. Walt 


integrity, good judgment, 
attainment. His experi 
students, and in colleg 
nirably fitted him for the 
Swarthmore. 
tted to see him 
Swarthmore on the 
man ninently fitted 
‘lining and experience, to well 


| 
deanship to which he ha 


position 


duties of the 


Professor Natt M. Emery, vice-president of 
Lehigh University, writes: 

The resignation of Professor Wal 
the staff of Lehigh University to assume the du 


ties of the Deanship of Swarthmore College leaves 
ap in our organization which it will be ex 
ely difficult to fill. 


e Professor Walters’ 


+ 


It is impossible adequate 
varied services 
University. As a teacher he was 
inspiring; as an executive officer 
he was progressive, versatile, uniformly courteous, 

and of indefatigable energy; as a man hi 
constantly exemplified the highest ideals of ar 


Walters 


with him to Swarthmore the respect and esteem 


acter and conduct. Professor takes 


of Lehigh’s trustees, faculty, alumni and stu 


dents. Lehigh’s loss is Swarthmore’s gain. 
THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Tue annual Convocation of the University 


of the State of New York will be held October 
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21, beginning at 8:15 o'clock the even LL. D.., 
the twentieth, at which time Dr. Frank Hampshir 


D scussion 


e 


‘ierrepont Graves will be inaugurated as presi- 


of the University and Commissioner of 


2.3 iperintend 
following program has been arranged: Set 
“ee 8:15 p. m. 


lav, October :30 p- m. 
F — . ; ; The Honorable Chark 3 di 
tration of delegates—Education Building. é' rles B. Alexan 


p- m. 


ocation convenes The Honorable Chester 


- +4) 


; 
ort the 


D., chancellor of the University of 

of New York, presiding 
ocation—The Reverend John Kelman, D. D., 
). (University of Aberdeen), New York City 
uancellor’s Annual Address and Presentation 
‘rank Pierrepont Graves, LL. D., as _presi- 


of the university and commissioner of edu- 


ni The Honorable Chester Ss. Lord 
al Address—President Frank Pierre- 


addresses 
dictior The Reveren 


holas Murray Butler, LL. i. 
New York City 


Columbia University. 


in he Ul i endered by he 
; ii EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Regents to guests and delegates 
y, October 21, 9:15 a. m. Dr. LIVINGSTON FarrRa 
Honorable Adelbert Moot, LL. D., vice- as preside nt of Cornell | 


ellor of the university, presiding on” 


lress—‘ What Education means to Ameri \ 
— . . -ROFESSOR GEORGI VY. Cr E> 
Lotus D. Coffman, Ph. D., president of the PROFESS pRORGs : RAV 
rsitv of Minnesota sixteen years protessor of mathemati 
ission led by Frederick C. Ferry, LL. D., chanies at the Montana State School 


Albert Leonard, and recently vice-president, | 


nas Heel ‘ 


nt of Hamilton College ; 
perintendent of schools, New Rochelle president of ths instit 


Sul 


ca ution to ieceed 


‘*Principles determining the Content Charles H. Clapp, who has resis 
gh-school Course, Alexander Inglis, president of the State I’niversity 

, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 

alii FRANK F. BUNKER, 

uecation, has been appointed 


ission’ led by John H. Denbigh, Ph. D., Edu 


al, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; (merican 


L. Howe, B. A., president, Associated 

nie Principals, Carthage 

p. m. 

Honorable James Byrne, LL. D., regent 
he university, presiding 
Address—‘‘The Desirability of State Appro 
itions for Education as an Investment,’’ Louis the Indiana 
rshall, LL. D., New York City Haute. 
Discussion led by Mark Graves, research di a 
ctor, State Board of Estimate and Control; “ “ _ 

Pd. D., superintendent of appoine 


Frank D. Boynton, 
‘ niversitvy of Idaho 


smence ot the | 


schools, Ithaca : aL’ it. 
Address—‘‘ The Problem for the Rural Dean Edward M. Hulme, who resigned 


iG 


School,’? The Honorable Ernest W. Butterfield, a position at Stantora Universit 
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Wricut of the department ot 
Wilham T. 


College. 


ucceeded Dr. Sanger 


Bridgewater (Va.) 


J. H. Housr, of 


been on one vear’s leave otf 


‘4, 
state 


Montana 


attend Columbia University, re 


urned to the college in September as protessor 


ecqitucation chology and director ot 


and psi 


] 


the secondary schools and the summer session. 


GeorGeE A. LUNDBERG has been 
head of the department ot 


Nebraska. 


PROFESSOR 
promoted to be the 
Midland 


edueation in College, 


Mr. M. L. Doner, formerly principal of the 
Mesa Union High School, has been appointed 
director and supervisor of 
The 
tion Of state supervisor of home economies, left 
Miss 


position ol 


assistant vocational 


trades and industries for Arizona. posi 
Coon who resigned to 
head of the 
nomics department at the 


braska, has been filled by 


vaeant by Beulah 
home eco- 


Ne- 


accept the 
University ot 


Miss Bear. 


Kate 
Dr. Tuomas H. Briacas, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spent three days, Septem 
ber 14, 


consultation 


15 and 16, in Denver lecturing and in 


various ot school 


with groups 
people on the general topie of the reorganiza 
the Denver high 


tion of the eurriculum of 


schools. 

Tue New York City Principals’ Association 
has announced, through its official publication, 
the following officers for the vear 1921-22: 
President, William 


Bronx; Vice-President, Sara 


S. 28, Brooklyn; Reeording Secretary, Albert 


Rabenort, of P. 
L. Rhodes, of P. 


Corresponding 
Man 


Donnahue, of 


KE. King, of P. S. 8, Brooklyn; 


Secretary, Jessie Colburn, of P. S. 96, 
hattan; Thomas M. 
P. S. 93, Queens; Editor of “The Principal,” 


Miss M. Jones, of P. S. 120. 


Treasurer, 


Olive 


Proressor RaymMonp C. ARCHIBALD, of the 
mathematies department of Oberlin University, 
of the “Ameri- 
Professor <A. 


has 


has resigned as editor-in-chiet 
ean Mathematical Monthly,” 
A. Bennett, of the 


been elected in his place. 


and 


University of Texas, 


Greorce W. Pierce has been appointed as 


Rumford professor of physics at Harvard 


AND 


SOCIETY [Vol. XIV. No 
tv, to succeed Edwin H. Hall, who ha 
teaching, and Dr. Theodore 
Hollis 


philosophy , the 


‘tired from active 
yman has been appointed protessor 
and natural 
successively held by the 


Wallace C., 


mathematics 
late Benijan 


and Sabine. 


Kk. T. ALLEN, 
been chosen protessor of biblica 


Whitman College, Oregon. 


who was for fourteen vea 


literature 


Miss Cassie R. Spencer of East Las Vegas, 
New 


visor of elementary education in Alabama 


Me X1¢O, has been appointed state super 


Miss Olive recently resigned 


Miss Speneer is a graduate of the New Mexico 
Normal 


Minnesota. 


sueeceed Gray, 


University and of the University of 
She also holds the degree of master 
of arts in rural education from Columbia Ur 
versity. 
(RopertIcK) OSsTERHOUT 
head of the 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. 
I., has 
become superintendent of schools at Auburn, 
N. Y. 
R. L. 
motive Works at Lima, Ohio, has been appoint 
Douglas, 


Mrs. FeErn 


heen elected household arts 
partment at 


L. Letanp Dup ey of Olneyville, R. 


SOMERS, efficiency director of the Loco 


ed superintendent of the schools of 
Arizona. 


Miss Marion VY. 
teacher of the Jordan, Mont., schools last yea 


Morse, normal training 
has been appointed principal of the schools 


SUPERINTENDENT O. C. Kearney of Broad 
view, Mont., has been chosen superintendent ot 


schools at Neweastle, Wyo. 


WituramM H. Doo.ey, for the past year act 


ing principal of the Textile High School, New 


York City, has been appointed principal. 

PRESIDENT ATKINSON of the Montana State 
College has planned a series of lectures on 
the first 
Attendance at 


Education” for quarter ol 


this 


“College 


the school term winter. 


these lectures is required of all freshmen. 


HvuGu 
Association, last 
Club at 


Educa 


National 


addressed — th 


Maai.u, of the 


week 


Dr. 


tion 


Century Boston on 


bill. 


Twentieth 


Towner-Sterling 
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E Commissioner ol ) ati Frank 
Graves and Commissioner Enright of New 
honor and speakers tory \ 1 portra 
of the New York City t books wil 
Club, held in the > The f speakers 
Dr. Graves took “Intelligence 
his address and Com ntin he ; Hon. James R 
he meeting on I ol f ex-President Garfield 
the close oft the Latime r W Ballou otf Woon ocket, 

Cy 


Enright accepted Hosea Star 


the Schoolm: rT i 


has received 
he Harvard pledges for the $2,000,000 addition: 
deliver a series of six ment required 1 ! *t the tern 
s Foundation of Yale ional offer of $3,000,000 made 
versity established in memory of the late mencement in 1920 bv “an anonvn 
ef Justice William L. Storrs, a graduate’ of the universitv.’” No definite 
Yale College in the Class of 1814. been made of the manner in which 
neral ti the lectures is “An Introdue- ment will be used, but it is said that 
to the Philosophy of Law. They will be- ling bequest of $18,000,000 and the Harknes 


October 17, and continue on the follow- f about $6,000,000 had bestowed upon 


; 


lays, with the exception of Saturday. The .e university building facilities withou 


of the separate lectures are: (1) The vision for professorships, for which 
tion of Legal Philosophy; (2) The End of al endowment is urgently needed 


) The Application of Law; (4) Lia- 
. Pp 6) Cont ‘ D APPRAISAL of the estate 
5 ropertyv; (6 ontract. ean ‘. 

é : F. Armstrong, New 
suund is on sabbatical leave from Harvard 
left property 
niversity, and plans to sail in November for se 
. ; bequests exceeding $1,000,000, 
France, where he is to deliver lectures at the 

quest of $100,000 and the 
Paris. 


amounting to $726,786, to 


death is reported of Dr. Gurdon R. 


Sify. 


of the Colorado State Teachers College R 
DY bequest of the 


nal . ] + ’ - T nan an? 
d presiden f the Colorado Teachers’ Asso- ' 
— ” . — — Pomona, California, the 


110M. ’ 
lands receives a one-third 
Dr. CHARLES COLEMAN THacH, tor twenty acre ranch near Pomona 


eight years president emeritus of the Alabama university’s e tv is con 
technie Institute, died on October 3 in at $125,000. 

ton, Georgia, aged seventy-one vears. a : ' 

. . THe board of 


+ 


OctTorEeR 18 will be observed at Tufts Col Universitv has aut 


horiz 


re as marking the one hundred and twenty within the college of ag 


anniversary of the birth of the Dr. Hosea institute 


tarr Ballou, first president of the college. members 


+ 


His office in the building named in his honor, in plant studie 
Ballou Hall, the first, and for some years the’ graduate studer 
nly building at Tufts, will be open to visitors. plants are ass 


feature of the celebration will be the re vill conduc 


the Ballou Family Association at the ori 
ge, of which Mrs. Frank E. Ballou of 


‘J 


Providence, R. I., is president and Miss Edith 


} 
i 
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college chiefly coneerned are: Botany, Horti- 


culture, Farm Crops, Agricultural 


and Soils. 


Chemistry 


The Intermontane Educator states 


that the 
University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, 
is reported as lacking in facilities to accom 
students to be ex- 
The 
a message through 
effect 


students 


modate the large number of 
pected at the fall registration. Univer- 


sity of Oregon Regi- 
that 


were in- 


; sent 
strar. Carlton C. 
British 


vited to Oregon, where they would find ample 


Spencer to the 
Columbia freshmen 


room and weleome. Citizens of Vancouver and 
officials of the University of British Columbia, 
offer of 


generous, are averse to accepting the offer, feel 


while considering the Oregon very 
ing that British Columbia should take eare of 
Aeceording to Mr. J. S. 


don, municipal inspector of schools, and mem- 


her own students. Gor- 
ber of the university senate, if conditions are 
British 


Oregon 


not remedied a number of Columbia 


freshmen will accept the invitation. 


The student body at British Columbia is said 
to have increased 100 per cent during the last 
four years. Space is insufficient for addition 
al students, and there is no money to increase 
the teaching foree. The heavy enrollment is 


not confined to any one section or group of 


subjects. 

We learn 
that 
tor libel 


Cross have won their suit. 


The 


teachers 


from Intermontane Educator 


three Fresno who brought suit 


against Superintendent Jerome O. 


A year ago these 


three teachers were asked to resign. <As no 


cause was given, they refused, and were then 
dropped from the school system. Publie pres- 
sure brought an explanation from the superin- 


tendent which furnished the grounds for the 


suit. In the Fresno papers Superintendent 


Cross published the statement that the three 


teachers had been “dismissed for professional 


incapacity.” The jury rendered a verdict in 
the first ease favorable to the teacher plaintiff, 
ceded the other two cases. 


and the defendant 


AccorpIna@ to School there were 637 students 
New 


York City during the past September, the larg- 


admitted to the three training schools of 


est entering class in twelve years, or since 
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September, 1909, when the total was 
} 


Lie lar cr 
Max 


women, 


were 594 women and 43 men, t 
est number of men in some years. The 
led with 240 
or a total of 257, only one more than the 25t 
New York 
and 240 
14 men and 110 women wer 


well school 17 men and 


in the Training School, where 1( 


were men were women. In the Ja 
maica institution 
The 


over 500 and the February classes at about 
480) 1909 


admitted. September classes kept we 


from until 1917, when the war le 


teachers to leave the school system and 
better renumeration in 

The this 
that the situation is back to normal. 
1917 are as 
September, 318. 
468. 
September, 495, 
September, 479. 


September, 637. 


tain commercial pur 
indicate 


The en 


follows 


suits. figures for year 


rollment figures since 
1917- 


1918—February, 


-February, 255; 
214; 
318; 


September, 
1919—February, 
1920 


1921 


February, 261; 
February, 380; 


Ir was recently reported in School and 
Society that Baron Edmond de Rothschild had 
contributed 10,000,000,000 franes for the en 
dowment of an institute for scientifie research 


The 


seientifie council, composed of delegates fror 


foundation will be administered by 


1 


seientifie institutions devoted to the study ol 


physies and chemistry. It will include two 
representatives of the Academy of Sciences 

one, each, from the sections of chemistry an 
physies. The Collége de France, the Museu 
d'Histoire Naturelle, l’Ecole 
Mines, the Faculté des Sciences du Paris, th 
l’Eeole Normale 


périeure, the Conservatoire National des Arts 


Superieure d 


Faeulté de Pharmacie, 
et Métiers and |’Ecole Polytechnique will eac 
There 
several members elected by the council itselt. 
so that the total members in the 
council will reach approximately twenty-five 


have one representative. will also b 
number of 


The foundation will have at its disposal eae! 


vear 600,000 franes to be distributed among 


investigators. In accordance with the terms 


of the endowment 300,000 franes must be dis 


tributed in small amounts; the balance ma 


be bestowed in the form of one or more lump 
sums for costly researches of great impor! 


ance. Edueational establishments and gover! 
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hare in the grants 


these will be re 


foundation, 


‘lusively for the 1 I independent 


in the field o vsies and chemi 


> > Y 
ard ni 


ral 


$500,000 to 


riven 
of the 


be 


Gene Edueation 


increase the salaries 


on condition that $1,500,000 more 


within two vears. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORK OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Ix a report of the Commission appointed last 

New 


Pitts 


the Carnegie Corporation of 
eonditions in 
work of 


Was recommended 


educational 


the 


) stud) 


and especially Carnegie 

ot Technology, it 
so far as possible duplication of courses 
ol 


Pittsburgh 


the Institute and 


e Un 


The first 


Carnegie Technology 
ol should 


step in this direction was taken 


he avoid 


versity 


e past summer, when a committee 


+ 


istees representing the boards of both in 


President Hamerschlag of 


ol 


ot the 


tions met with 
and 
ot 


ain 


Institute Technology 


Carnegie 


ancellon Jowman University 


burgh to consider the transfer of cert 


the Pittsburgh to 


It 


discontinue 


trom 


arnegie Institute of Technology. was 


that the university should 


that had been given in fine and 
the 
teachers of 
work should 
ised with the courses given in the College 
Arts the Margaret Morrison 
College the Institute. 


the Carnegie Corporation 


uction 
ial 


aining 


ndusti household arts and 


arts, 
ot 


| edueation, and that 


music, 


students to become 


this 


102 
Ca 


“ine and in 
ot 
ot 


the Pittsburgh district 


rnegi Carnegie 
commission 
that 


tains a population of nearly a million and 


ted out which 


half people had fewer institutions of col 
re grade than most of the great urban centers 


It i 


desire to 
resources of the University of Pitts 
the ot Tech 


nology available to as many people as possible 


the United States. with a 


the 
Institute 


gh and Carnegie 


‘is plan of closer relationship has been 
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Both 


recent 


undertaken have 


portions in years 


have been fullv taxed new pla 


only A measure ot econom\ 1 T erve 


fine more the work 


burg 


The 


change 


Instit 
W: 


Carnegie ute o 


Professor 


he Massachusetts 
professor 


Normal 
Fine 


who o! 
Arts at 
associate 
(ssista 


studied a 


School ot 


Was a 


protessor 1n the nor 
Professor 
Pennsylvania 


Arts in 


teach 


t the 
Industrial 


at 


London, will 
Canfield, 
Harri 

Music, 
ley, who has had experience in 
} 


In 
who 
Wild 
M 2 1) la 


Susan T 
Mr. 


Co le ve ot 


der son 


and 
in pubhe chools before ro 
ta pre 
Art 


Teacher’ 


of Pittsburg! now a 


Fin 


the 


, are 


musi¢ the College of 


in 
Jones, a graduate of 
University, a eite 


(Associate 


Columbia 


eostume economics, and 


T. W. 
Physical 


Burekhalter will be 


Education Department 


DISCUSSION 
WHO CAN BE EDU¢ 


. l 
ait eult to PICK 


ATED? 
hook. o1 


IT is 


even 


it) 1 
i Pe 


or newspaper, toda‘ thout 


ing the presentation « 


problem, linked wit! 


only eure hes in “ec 


America 1s staked 
public sel m 
throug! occupant 


Mexican 


belief ur 


Presiden has 


prote 


Ca 


pro 
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roughout 
suilering 
agnified and imagined 
ndertaken in earnest the proble m ot “edu 
placing it nost in her reforms 
off Liberia comes the 
alvation of the negro republic 
eation,” and efforts are on foot to supply 


tribesmen, who are still uneivilized, wit} 


schools. States like California, which have 


had con pulsory education laws for manv vears, 


are now extending the period of required 
chooling so that all “normal” children should 
be able to complete the high school before fo 
ing out to earn their living 

‘his is all very splendid—and it is only a 
mere suggestion of the tasks whieh are being 
set daily tor “education” but the evidence is 
not nearly complete in support of the ability 
of “education” to measure up to the job. In 
fact there is a good deal of proof for the 
assertion that there are many places where 
education cannot sueceed, for the simple 
reason that the material isn’t ‘“‘edueatable.” 

Many who have dealt with the Negro and 
the American Indian feel that vast masses of 
black and red men lack the initial equipment 
to profit by education. The Japanese, Chinese 
and East Indians are generally granted in 
telligence on a parity with that of the white 
race, because they can point to the past in 
tellectual achievements otf their races; but vast 
masses of humanity have never attained civi 
lized status, and lack a heritage of language 
and literature to testify to their intellectual 
capacity. 

The idealists preter to believe that eduea 
tion may be successfully poured into the 
representatives of any race, if we can “eateh 
them young enough.” The materialists state 

it is impossible to make “a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear,” and point to the hundreds of 
negroes whom army psychologists have rated 
below nine years in mentality 

Kach individual is unquestionably the pro 
duct of the hereditary and environmental 
forces whick have operated since birth, but 
considerable doubt still exists as to the relative 


strength of each. Biologists and psychologists 


have «debated the question for vei 
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to reason that because we wouldn't 
someone else to 


that it 


give our children to 


under controlled conditions, 


some way be an inhuman procedure. 


forget that in eity there are hun 


every 


ds of motherless and fatherless children 


on the world to grow up, who would 


be benefitted by the opportunities for 


which such an institution would pro- 


ome, 
from among our 


that 


de Choosing material 


dependents need not mean 


stock” 


for calamity comes to people of ali social and 


rphaned 


ildren of “good were not available, 


ntelleetual levels. 


Children subjeet to controlled conditions 


might grow up differently than they would 


brought up in other ways, but the 
that 


tions were furnished would be superior to all 


ave if 


chances are whatever controlled condi- 
or! pl anages and many homes. 
After all, the 


custody of his child to the school for twenty- 


American parent yields the 


five hours every week, to the church for one 


rr two, and to the streets for about thirty. 


\ child 
could certainly be 


placed in a controlled environment 


taking no worse chances 
than this! 

Let us then cast aside any prejudice against 
the study of children, and face the need for 
the results which can come only from such a 
study. Firstly it would be possible to deter- 


with some degree of assurance the 


mine 
line of demarcation between the products of 
least know 

We would then 


instinct and habit—or at more 
accurately how they merged. 
know the proportion of our racial peculiarities 
and those which were 
traceable to This delimit the 


field of human development within which edu- 


which were inherent, 


custom. would 
cational training may be expected to function. 
Secondly, any indications of racial differ- 
ences which such a study might reveal would 
certainly be significant, even though with a 
small group we might hesitate to accept them 
as final, knowing the wide individual varia- 
tions which exist within any race group. 
Thirdly, questions of health control, feed- 
ing, sleeping, growth, ete., would be objects 


of study yielding evidence of value. Lastly 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
of the educational lockstep, in 


dull 


vanished 


“THE day 


which bright wit and pate were har 


nessed together, has forever,” said 


Superintendent Ettinger in the course of a 
recent magazine article discussing the progress 


The 


pre wress 


of education within the past few years. 


greatest single factor in educational 
during that time, he pointed out, was in the 
development and increasing use of intelligence 
or efticiency tests. 

Speaking before the Schoolmaster’s Club at 
term on last 
New 


edueation, ex- 


dinner of the new 
Dr. Frank P. 


commissioner ol 


their first 


Saturday night, Graves, 


York’s new 
pressed himself as being strongly in favor of 


such tests and enthusiastically praised the re 


sults that had been obtained. According to 


Commissioner Graves, intelligence tests have 


ceased to be theoretical experiments and have 


more than justified themselves in practical 


use. For several vears now, Columbia Um 


versitv and several other colleges and univer! 


sities have been requiring entering students 


to take some kind of psychological 


test ; a 


means of classifying them and determining as 
early as possible which would-be college stu 
J 


work and which 


New 


dents are really fit for college 


would necessarily fail to make good 


York 


this ar r the 


University used the psychological tests 


first time, and the officials 
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of the institution are more than well pleased 


with the results. The suecess of these tests in 


the army during the great war is well known. 


Large department stores and other business 


concerns that employ many people have adopt- 


ed some form of such tests to find out whether 
they will 
Their adoption by the publie schools is a logi- 
The that 
them successful elsewhere should contribute to 


make good in their establishments. 


cal next step. same things made 


their successful use there. 

Those who oppose intelligence tests say that 
certain great men in the past probably could 
not pass such a test. They make this state- 
ment as a maxim and take it for granted that 
But is 


Would the world have 


it will be aecepted without discussion. 
such a statement true? 


been deprived of the work of such men as 


Grant, Darwin and Tolstoy, who were con- 


sidered below the normal standard of intelli- 


gence, if they had been subjected to such tests 
as Dr. Graves is advocating? Present day in- 
that 
world of 


telligence tests do not work way. In- 


stead of robbing the such men as 


What 


is much more important, they would find and 


these, they would find and develop them. 


develop other great minds, which live and die 
in obscurity for want of appreciation and de- 
velopment. When he was a youngster, Edison 
was told that he was too dull to learn and ad- 
vised to give up trying. Had he not been en- 
couraged by his mother he would probably 
have taken his teacher’s advice and the world 
have been contributions 


would poorer in his 


to its health and happiness. That is the way 
the old system works. If young Edison had 
been subjected to a proper intelligence test, 
it would have been shown that he was no good 
in some subjects and likely to develop into a 
world figure in others. This knowledge was 
eventually aequired; and no doubt the sub- 
jects that proved so obnoxious to him as a 
child are little less obnoxious to him as a man. 
Intelligence tests would probably have shown 
instantly what it has required years to learn. 
And, in a striet sense, a saving of years is a 
saving of life. 

We would have considered it a monumental 
blunder for the school system of Edison’s day 
the idea that he 


to have sent him home with 
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could not learn. But is it not possible that the 


hit-and-miss grading system in general use 
throughout the country today has discouraged 
many boys like him, who if properly pigeon- 
holed and developed along the lines of their 
own inclinations would develop into men like 
him? If 


the schools of his day do not deserve credit 


Edison’s biographers tell the truth, 
for his development. It would seem that his 
education was obtained in spite of them and 
their discouragements. It is the work of the 
intelligent use of intelligence tests to bring out 
the strong elements in a student’s intellectual 
make-up and reduce to the lowest degree pos 
sible the 


genius who are discouraged and thus prevent- 


number of those students of real 


ed from developing the natural gifts with 
which they are endowed for the benefit of their 


fellows.—School. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
SMALLER CITIES 


Tue following summary of the practice in 
the smaller cities regarding some phases of 


school administration has been made from 


about 520 replies to a questionnaire sent to 


1,047 
5,000 and 30,000 population. 


city school systems in cities between 
If replies had 
been received from every city of this size and 
tabulated the probability is that the relation 
between the facts would be practically the 
same. 

The superintendent of schools——In 262, or 
51.3 per cent of 510 cities reporting, the super- 
intendent of schools is elected for a term of 
only one year; in 28 for two years; in 81 for 
in 88 for four years; in 18 for 


three years; 
five years; in 2 for six years, and in 31 on 
tenure. 

483, or 93.6 per cent, of 516 superintendents 
reporting nominate teachers—228 to a teachers’ 
committee and 255 directly to the school board. 
485, or 93.9 per cent recommend textbooks. 

446 superintendents are provided with cleri- 
eal assistance. All but two of these not having 
such assistance report that it is needed. 

In 474 of 518 cities reporting, all other em- 
ployees except the secretary of the school board 


are subordinate to the superintendent. In the 
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comprise grades 7, 8 and 9. Most 
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cities the junior high school has a EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
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ol board.—In 417, or 80.8 per cent, 
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Of the 99 appointive boards 
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neil or Commission. 
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